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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 
(Continued from page 131.) 

Now about the year 1657, there came a poor 
man in a mean habit to my master’s house, 
named Morgan Evan, of South Wales; he had 
met with the people called Quakers in his 
travels, and was convinced of the truth. This 
poor man discoursed with my master about the 
principles of truth, and I ‘being in the shop 
about my calling, my mistress came and said, 
“Why do you not go out to help your master? 
for here is a Quaker at the door that hath put 
him to silence.” I hearing this, made haste, 
and took my Bible under my arm, and put on 
what courage I could to dispute with that poor 
man, but he proved too hard for us all. When 
I went to them, they were upon the words thee 
and thou; but I very peremptorily asked him, 
what command he had to speak thee and thou? 
For I did acknowledge to him, that it was the 
language of God to Adam, and the language of 
the Scripture; but, said I, that is not enough 
for us now in this day, we must have a com- 
mand for it. To which he answered, “ Hold 
fast the form of sound words, which thou hast 
heard of me.” I asked him, whether that was 
Scripture? He asked me, Whether I would 
deny it; I told him, he was to prove it. Then 
he took the Bible out of my hand, and he 
turned to 2 Tim. i. 13, which he read, and told 
me, that “ hold fast” there, was a command ; 
which I knew very well, both the Seripture and 
the command. But to prove him fi , I de- 
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sired him to read a Jittle more of that chapter, 
both backward and forward which he freely did, 
and asked me, “ Why I did require that of him?” 
I told him that we heard the Quakers denied 
the Scripture, and that they would not read 
them. He said, “There were many false re- 

rts of them.” And truly, when he read the 

ripture so readily, I concluded in myself, that 
what was reported of them, was not true; and 
he saw that.he had reached to the witness of 
God in me. Then he exhorted me to take heed 
to that light that shined in my heart, and did 
shew me my vain thoughts, and reprove me in 
secret for every idle word and action ; saying, 
that “that was the true light, that ‘ighteth 
every man that cometh into the world ;” and in 
that light, I should see more light, and that 
would open the Scriptures to me, and that -I 
should receive a measure of the same Spirit that 
gave them forth. And farther, he told me, it 
was “the more sure word of prophesy, uato 
which I did well, if I took heed as unto a light 
that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawa, 
and the day-star arise in your hearts.” 2 Pe- 
teri. 19. And he spoke much of the inward 
work, and the operation of God’s holy Spirit 
upon the soul; recommending me.to the 
“Grace of God that bringeth salvation, teach- 
ing us, that denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world.” Tit. ii..11, 12. 
And so he departed from our house, and I set 
him a little,along on his way. 
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Now, when I came back from him, the con- 
sideration of his words took fast hold on me, 
that I could not go from under them; and the 
more I waited in that light that he recom- 
fhended me to, the more my former peace, and 
that in which I formerly took comfort, was 
broken ; and herein I came to see, that our 
former building could not stand, for we built 
upon that which the apostle called wood, hay, 
and stubble. Here I came to a loss of all my 
former knowledge; and my formal perform- 
ances proved but a sandy foundation. Then I 
did, with much humility and poverty of spirit, 
beg of Almighty God, that I might build upon 
that rock, that the true church of Christ was 
built upon, that the gates of hell, might not 


: prevail against me. 


But for all this, I was yet afraid of being de- 
ceived by the Quakers; yet where to go out- 
wardly for advice and counsel knewnot. For 
I saw that my former teachers were upon a 
sandy foundation. So J desired that the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob would be my 
teacher and instructor; for I believed that the 
prophecy of the prophets would be fulfilled, 
and that the Lord would make a new covenant 
with his people now, as he did promise by the 
mouth of the prophet Jeremiah, xxxi. 31, 32, 


83, 34: “Behold, the days come, saith the | 


Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel, and with the house of Judah; 
not aceording to the covenant that I made with 


their fathers, in the day that I took them by! 


the hand to bring them out of the land of 
Egypt, — my covenant they brake, al- 
though I was a husband unto them, saith the 
Lord:) But this shall be the covenant that I 
will make with the house of Israel. After 
those days, saith the Lord, I will put my lawin 
their inward parts, and write it in their hearts, 
and will be their God, and they shall be my 
people. And they shall teach no more every 
man his neighbor, and every man his brother, 
saying, know ye the Lord: For they shall all 
know me, from the least of them, unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord: For I will 
forgivetheir iniquity, and I will remember their 
sin no more.” 

These, and the like precious promises I was 
made willing to take take hold on, and waited 
for the fulfilling of them in myself, and of that 
which Christ said to the Jews, John vi. 45. 
“Tt is written in the Prophets, And they shall 
be taught of God. Every man therefore that 
hath heard, and hath learned of the Father, 


‘eometh unto me.” He that cometh unto Christ 


Jesus the light, that lighteth every man that 


‘eometh into the world, though their sins and 


their iniquities be great, they shall in no wise 
be cast out. And it is said, “ And all thy chil- 


- dren shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall 


be the peace of thy children,” Isaiah liv. 13. 
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When I came to know a little of the teach. 

ings of the Lord, I took my leave of all my for. 
mer formal teachers, and many times went to 
the woods and other by-places, where none 
might see me, to wait upon the Lord, where | 
was much broken, and tendered by the power 
of God. And though I did begin to see a little 
of myself, and something of the goodness of 
God, yet still I was afraid of being deceived, 
for I had read and heard that “ Satan himeelf 
is transformed into an angel of light,” 2 Cor. 
xi. 14. And lest this man should be, as the 
same apostle said, in ver. 13, “ For such are 
false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming 
themselves into the apostles of Christ,” T de. 
sired of the Lord that I might see this poor 
man once again, for I knew not where to seethe 
face of any called a Friend ; and it pleased God 
that he came-again that way, and I desired of 
my master and mistress to give him lodging, 
and that he might be with me, to which they 
consented. Then I queried of him their way of 
worship, and concerning those two great ordi- 
nances (so called) that we so much relied upon, 
viz.: the bread and wine, and baptism; and 
likewise of the Scriptures, to know what was 
their judgment of them; to which he gave me 
some satisfaction. In the morning I parted 
with him, and to the best of my knowledge! 
saw him no more for several years. 

In all this time I still kept my retirement in 
the woods, or some other private place; and 
there in my waiting, I desired of the Lord, that 
I might be farther satisfied by himself, as to 
those things ; first, whether the Scriptures were 
the Word of God, as was said and preached unto 
us they were, and the way to life and salvation? 
Then the first chapter of John came under my 
serious consideration in my meditation, which 
said, “‘In the beginning was the word, and the 
word was with God, and the word was God, the 
same was in the beginning with God. All 
things were made by him, and without him was 
not any thing made, that was made. In him 
was life, and the life was the light of men; 
and the light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended it not.” I considered 
that the word was in the beginning with God 
the Father, and that no part of the Seriptures 
were written, until Moses who we understand was 
the first writer of those Scriptures we have; the 
apostle tells us here, ‘that the law was given 
by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.” In this word there was life; Pasl 
tells us, that “ the letter killeth, but the Spirit 
giveth life;” now this life is the light of men, 
and the word was before the Scriptures were 
written. By this we may see the word of God 
is Christ Jesus, that was with the Father before 
the world began, “without him there was not 
any thing made that was made.” Tho history 
that Moses gives us, is said to be written about 
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3000 years after the creation of the world, 
therefore the Scriptures cannot properly be the 
word of God. 

I, with many more, was under that mistake 
that the Jews were in, who thought they might 
have eternal life in the Scriptures; Christ saith, 
John v. 39; “Search,” (or ye search) “ the 
Scriptures, for in them you think ye have eter- 
nal life, and they are they which testify of me ; 
and ye will not come to me that ye might have 
life.” As he is the life, so he is the way to the 
Father ; ‘I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life; no man cometh unto the Father but by 
me,” John xiv. 6. As for the Scriptures, I was 
a great lover, and a great reader of them, and 
took great pleasure in searching of them, think- 
ing that would make me wise unto salvation, as 
Paul said to Timothy, “ And that from a child 
thou hast known the Scriptures, which are able 
to make thee wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus,” 2 Tim. iii. 15. This 
main thing was wanting; the true and saving 
faith, that is, the gift of God, “It is by grace 
we are saved through faith, not of ourselves, it 
is the gift of lod,” Eph. ii. 8. So it is the 
grace of God that brings salvation, and not the 
bare historical knowledge of the Scriptures. 
Too many take a great deal of pride in a literal 
knowledge of them; some for their gain and 
profit; others take pleasure in them, by wrest- 
ing them to vindicate their false and erroneous 
opinions, that gender to strife and contention, 
and take little or no notice of that meek, holy, 
lovely Spirit of life that gave them forth, for 
they are “of no private interpretation; but 
holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost,” 2 Pet. i. 20, 21. 

Men may have a great literal knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and yet remain in error, because 
they know them not, as they ought to do, nor 
the power that was in the holy men that gave 
them forth ; so I may say, as Christ said to the 
Jews, “ You err, not knowing the Scriptures, 
nor the power of God,” Mat. xxii. 29. So that 
which gives the true knowledge of God, and a 
right understanding of the Scriptures, is the 
Spirit of God : and I may say with the apostle, 
“ For God who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God, in the face of Christ Jesus,” 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
And as men and women come to mind this light, 
that is, the Spirit of God, and to obey it, they 
shall come to the comfort of the Scriptures, as 
the same apostle says, “‘ For whatsoever things 
were written aforetime, were written for our 
learning; that we through patience and com- 
fort of the Scriptures, might have hope,” Rom. 
xv. 4. 

And being under a serious consideration of 
what I read in the Scriptures, believing the 
Spirit of the Lord to be the interpreter thereof, 
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those great mysteries that were hid from ages and 
generations, and are hid now in this our age 
from many, are come to be revealed by the 
Spirit of God, and if any would have comfort 
in reading the Scriptures, they must wait in 
that measure of the Spirit, which God hath 
given them, which is the only key that opens 
them to the understanding of those that are 
truly conscientious in the reading of them; for 
without him we know we can do nothing that 
is pleasing unto him; though formerly we ran, 
in our own time and wills, to preach and pray, 
not having such a due regard to the leading and 
moving of the Spirit of the Lord; yet, I bless 
God, it is not so now. Many times, when I did 
arise from my knees in a formal way of prayer, 
a reproof was very near me, who required this 
at thy hand? It is sparks of thy own kindling. 
I was afraid, that I should lie down in sorrow, 
hg said to some by the Lord, in Isaiah 
: 38. 
(To be continued.) 


THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. 


The Spirit recognizes His own image where- 
ever He meets with it. If I have the Holy 
Spirit dwelling in me, (and if I have not the 
Spirit of Christ, I am none of His,) the same 
os dwelling in another will acknowledge it. 

e Spirit isa Spirit of love as well as of holiness. 
And this he has made the test of our sonship 
— We know we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren. Not brethrea 
ao the Church at Ephesus, or of the Church 
at Rome, but brethren in Christ, having his owa 
blessed image engraven on the renewed soul. 
Whenever we feel not this spirit of union, we 
may well doubt our spiritual life and our alle- 
giance to the Son of God. If I meet a beggar 
in the street, or a poor woman at an apple 
stall, or one of the great of the earth, and dis- 
cern in that individual the Spirit of Christ, I 
ask not of what church he is, or to what com- 
munion he belongs; my heart goes out in love 
to him, and this is the one and self-same Spirit 
recognizing His own i in another. How 
is it with you? Do you love Christ’s image 
wherever and in whomsoever you meet it? Do 
you speak unkindly or think uncharitably of 
any of God’s redeemed ones, because they are 
not of your sect? Then you may well doubt your 
sincerity. The love of the Spirit—the love 
which He inspires in the heart—is an unselfish 
love, a holy a @ uniting, cementing love, a 
bond of union to the one family of God, and te 
Christ, the one Head. Again, I re the ua 
failing test,— By this all men that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.— 
Mary Wi: ’ 


——- 
They that love beyond the world cannot be 
separated by it.— Pena. 
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From Janney’s Life of Penn. 
EARLY HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In the spring or summer of 1683, William 
Penn made a journey to the interior of his pro- 
vince, during which he made himself more 
fully acquainted with its surface, soil, and natu- 
ral productions, and visited the Indians in their 
wigwams, with whom he learned to converse in 
their own language. The result of his observa- 
tions, is communicated in the following inter- 
esting letter to the Free Society of Traders : 

“© My kind Friends :—The kindness of yours, 
by the ship Thomas and Ann, doth much 
oblige me ; for, by it I perceive the interest you 
take in my health and reputation, and in the 
prosperous beginning of this province, which 
you are so kind as to think may much depend 
upon them: In return of which I-have sent 
you a long letter, and yet containing as brief an 
account of myself and the affairs of this pro- 
vince as I have been able to make. 

‘‘ In the first place, I take notice of the news 
ou sent me, whereby I find some persons have 
ad so little wit, and so much malice, as to report 

my death; and, to mend the matter, dead a 
Jesuit too. One might have reasonably hoped 
that this distance, like death, would have been 
a protection agaiost spite and envy ; and indeed 
absence, being a kind of death, ought alike to 
secure the name of the absent as of the dead, 
because they are equally unable as such to de- 
fend themselves: but they who intend mischief 
do not use to follow good rules to effect it. 
However, to the great sorrow and shame of the 
inventors, I am still alive and no Jesuit; and, I 
thank God, very well. And without injustice 
to the authors of this, I may venture to infer, 
that they who wilfully and falsely report, would 
have been glad had it been so. But I perceive 
many frivolous and idle stories have been in- 
vented since my departure from England, which 
perhaps at this time are no more alive than I 
am dead. 

_ “ But if I have been unkindly used by some 
I left behind me, I found love and respect 
enough where I came; an universal kind wel- 
come, every sortin their way. For here are 
some of several nations, as well as divers judg- 
ments: nor were the natives wanting in this ; 
for their Kings, Queens, and great men, both 
visited and presented me, to whom I made 
suitable returns. 

“For the province, the general condition of 
‘it take as followeth : 

“1. The country itself, its soil, air, water, 
seasons, and produce, both natural and artificial, 
‘are not to be despised. The land containeth 
divers sorts of earth, as sand, yellow and black, 

r and rich; also gravel, both loamy and 
in some places a fast fat earth, like that of our 
best vales im England, especially by inland 
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brooks and rivers: God in his wisdom having 
ordered it so, that the advantages of the coun- 
try are divided ; the back lands being generally 
three to one richer than those that lie by navi- 
gable rivers. We have much of another soil, 
and that is a black hazel mould upon a stony or 
rocky bottom. , 

“2. The air is sweet and clear, and the 
heavens serene, like the south parts of France, 
rarely overcast ; and as the woods come by num- 
bers of people to be more cleared, that itsclf 
will refine. 

“3. The waters are generally good ; for the 
rivers and brooks have mostly gravel and stony 
bottoms, and in numbers hardly credible. We 
have also mineral waters, which operate in the 
same mapner- with those of Barnet and North 
Hall, not two miles from Philadelphia. 

“4. For the seasons of the year, having by 
God’s goodness now lived over the coldest and 
hottest that the oldest liver in the province can 
remember, I can say something to an English 
understanding. 

“First of the fall, for then I came in. [ 
found it from the twenty-fourth of October to 
the beginning of December, as we have it 
usually in England in September, or rather 
like an English mild spring. From December 
to the beginning of the month called March, 
we had sharp frosty weather; not foul, thick, 
black weather, as our north-east winds bring 
with them in England, but a sky as clear as in 
the summer, and the air, dry, cold, piercing, 
and hungry: yet I remember not that I wore 
more clothes than in England. The reason of 
this cold is given from the great lakes, which 
are fed by the fountains of Canada. The win- 
ter before was as mild, scarce any ice at all, 
while this for a few days froze up our great 
river Delaware. From that month to the month 
called June, we enjoyed a sweet spring; no 
gusts, but gentle showers and a fine sky. Yet 
this I observe, that the winds here, as there, are 
more inconstant, spring and fall, upon that turn 
of nature, than in summer or winter. From 
thence to this present month, August, which 
endeth the summer, commonly speaking, we 
have had extraordinary heats, yet mitigated 
sometimes by cool breezes. The wind that 
ruleth the summer season is the south-west; 
but spring, fall, and winter, it is rare to want 
the north-western seven days together. And 
whatever mists, fogs, or vapors foul the heavens 
by easterly or southerly winds, in two hours’ 
time are blown away; the one is followed by 
the other ; a remedy that seems to have a pecu- 
liar providence in it to the inhabitants, the mul- 
titude of trees yet standing being liable to retain 
mists and vapors, and yet not one quarter 80 
thick as I expected. 

“5. The natural produce of the country, 
of vegetables, is trees, fruits, plants, flowers. 
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The trees of most note are the black walnut, 
cedar, cypress, chestnut, poplar, gum-wood, 
hickory, sassafras, ash, beech, and oak of divers 
sorts, as red, white, and black; Spanish chest- 
nut, and swamp, the most durable of all; of all 
which there is plenty for the use of man. 

“The fruits I find in the woods are the white 
and black mulberry, chestnut, walnut, plums, 
strawberries, cranberries, hurtleberries, and 
grapes of divers sorts. The great red grape, 
now ripe, called by ignorance the fox-grape, 
because of the relish it hath with unskilful 

lates, is in itself'an extraordinary grape ; and 

y art, doubtless, may be cultivated to an ex- 
cellent wine, if not so sweet, yet little inferior 
to the Frontiniac, as it is not much unlike it in 
taste, ruddiness set aside; which, in such 
things, as well as mankind, differs the case 
much. There is a white kind of muscadel, and 
a little black grape, like the cluster grape of 
England, not yet so ripe as the other; but, they 
tell me, when ripe, sweeter, and that they only 
want skilful vinerons to make good use of them. 
I intend to venture on it with my Frenchman 
this season, who shows some knowledge in 
those things. Here are also peaches very good, 
and in great quantities, not an Indian planta- 
tion without them; but whether naturally here 
at first I know not. However, one may have 
them by bushels for little. They make a plea- 
sant drink, and I think not inferior to any 
peach you have in England, except the: true 
Newington. It is disputable with me, whether 
it be best to fall to fining the fruits of the coun- 
try, especially the grape, by the care and skill 
of art, er send for foreiga stems and sets already 
good and approved. It seems most reasonable 
to believe, that not only a thing groweth best 
where it naturally grows, but will hardly be 
equalled by another species of the same kind, 
that doth not naturally grow there. But to 
solve the doubt, I intend, if God give me life, 
to try both, and hope the consequence will be 
as good wine as any European countries of the 
same latitude do yield. 

“6. The artificial produce of the country is 
wheat, barley,* oats, rye, peas, beans, squashes, 
—s water-melons, musk-melons, and all 

erbs and roots that our gardens in England 
usually bring forth. 

“7. Of living creatures, fish, fowl, and the 
beasts of the wood, here are divers sorts, some for 
food and profit, and some for profitonly : for food 
as well as profit, the elk, as big as a small ox ; 
deer, bigger than ours ; beaver, raccoon, rabbits, 
squirrels ; and some eat young bear and com- 
mend it. Of fowl of the land there is the tur- 


* Edward Jones had for one grain of English bar- 
ley seventy stalks aod ears of barley; and it is com- 
mon for one bushel sown to reap forty, often fifty, 
and sometimes sixty. Three packs of wheat sow an 
acre here. 
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key, (forty and fifty pounds weight,) which is 
very great, pheasants, heath-birds, pigeons, and 
partridges in abundance. Of the water, the 
swan, goose, (white and gray); brands, ducks, 
teal, also the snipe and curloe, and that in great 
numbers; but the duck and teal excel, nor so 
good have I ever eaten in other countries. Of 
fish there is the sturgeon, herring, rock, shad, 
cats head, sheeps-head, eel, smelt, perch, roach ; 
and in inland rivers trout, some say salmon 
above the Falls. Of shell-fish, we have oysters, 
crabs, cockles, conchs, and muscles; some oys- 
ters six inches long, aud one sort of cockles as 
big as the stewing oysters; they make a rich 
broth. The creatures for profit only, by skin 
or fur, and which are natural to these parts, 
are the wild cat, panther, otter, wolf, fox, fisher, 
minx, musk-rat ; and of the water, the whale for 
oil, of which we have a good store; and two 
companies of whalers, whose boats are built, 
will soon begin their work, which hath the ap- 
pearance of considerable improvement ; to say 
nothing of our reasonable hopes of good cod in 
the bay. - 

“8. We have no want of horses, and some 
are very good and shapely enough. Two ships 
have been freighted to Barbadoes, with horses 
and pipe-staves, since my coming in. Here is 
also plenty of cow-cattle and some sheep. The 
people plough mostly with oxen. 

“9. There are divers plants, which not only 
the Indians tell us, but we have had occasion 
to prove, by swellings, burnings, and cuts, that 
they are of great virtue, suddenly curing the 
patient ; and for smell, I have observed several, 
especially one, the wild myrtle, the other I know 
not what to call, but they are most 

“10. The woods are adorned wit 


t. 
lovely 
flowers for color, greatness, figure, and variety. 


I have seen the gardens of London best stored 
with that sort of beauty, but think they may be 
improved by our woods. I have sent a few toa 
person of quality this year fora trial. Thus 
much of the country: next, of the natives or 
aborigines. 

“1, The natives I shall consider in their 
persons, language, manners, religion, and gov- 
ernment, with my sense of their original. For 
their persons, they are generally tall, straight, 
well built, and of singular proportion ; the 
tread strong and clever, and mostly walk wi 
a lofty chin. Of complexion black, but by de- 
sign, as the gipsies in England. They grease 
themselves with bear’s fat clarified ; and using 
no defence agsinst sun and weather, their skins 
must needs be swarthy. Their eye is little and 
black, not unlike a straight-looked Jew. The 
thick lip and flat nose, so frequent with the 
East Indians and blacks, are not common to 
them ; for I have seen as comely Europeam-like 
faces among them, of both sexys, as on your side 
the sea; and truly an Italian caaielailan hath 
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several of them have as much of the Roman. 

“12. Their language is lofty, yet narrow ; 
but, like the Hebrew in signification, full. Like 
short-hand in writing, one word serveth in the 
place of three, and the rest are supplied by the 
understanding of the hearer ; imperfect in their 
tenses, wanting in their maods, participles, ad- 
verbs, conjunctions, interjections. I have made 
it my business to understand it, that I might 
not want an interpreter on any occasion ; and I 
must say that I know not a language spoken in 
Kurope that hath words of more sweetness, or 
greatness in accentand emphasis, than theirs : for 
instance, Octocockon, Rancocas, Oricton, Shak, 
Marian, Poquesian, all which are names of places, 
and have grandeur in them. Of words of sweet- 
ness, anna is mother, issimus, a brother ; nefeap, 
friend ; usqueoret, very good; pane, bread ; 
metsa, eat ; matta, no; hatta, to have; payo, to 
come ; Sepassen, Passsijon, the names of places ; 
Tamane, Secane, Menanse, Secatareus, are the 
names of persons. If one ask them for anything 
they have not, they will answer, matta ne hatta, 
which, to translate, is, ‘ Not I have,’ instead of, 
‘I have not.’ 

“13. Of their customs and manners there is 
much to be said. I will begin with children. 
So soon as they are born they wash them in 
water, and while very young, and in cold 
weather to choose, they plunge them in the 
rivers to harden and embolden them. Having 
wrapt them in a clout, they lay them on a 
atraight thin board a little more than the length 
and breadth of the child, and swaddle it fast 
upon the board to make it straight ; wherefore 
all Indians have flat heads: and thus they carry 
them at their backs. The children will go very 
young, at nine months commonly. They wear 
only asmall clout round their waist till they are 
big. If boys, they go a-fishing till ripe for the 
woods, which is about fifteen. Then they hunt; 
and, having given some proofs of their man- 
hood by a good return of skins, they may marry : 
else it is a shame to think of a wife. The girls 
stay with their mothers, and help to hoe the 
ground, plant corn, and carry burthens; and 
they do well to use them to that, while young, 
which they must do when they are old ; for the 
wives are the true servants of the husbands : 
otherwise the men are very affectionate to them. 

(To be continued.) 





“IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY CONSIDER.” 


This is one great recommendation of affliction, 
that it is a time of wiserand more sober thoughts, 
a time of the returning of the mind inwards and 
upwards. A high place, fulness and pleasure, 
draw the mind more outwards. It is a rare 
thing to find much retirement unto God, much 
humility and*brokenness of spirit, true purity 
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not much more of the white; and the noses of|and spirituality of heart, in the affluence and 










great prosperity of the world. It is no easy 
thing to carry a very full cup even, and to di- 
gest well the fatness of a great estate and a 
great place. They are not to be envied who 
have them; even though they be of the better 
sort of men, it isa thousand to one but they shall 
be losers by the gains and advancements of this 
world, suffering proportionally great abatements 
of their best advantages by their prosperity. 
God complains thus of his own people: “I 
spoke to them in their prosperity and they would 
not hear.” The noises of coach-wheels, of their 
pleasures, and of their great affairs, so fill their 
ears, that the “ still small voice” wherein God is, 
cannot be heard. I will bring her into the wil- 
derness, and then I will speak to her heart, says 
God, of his church and people. 





LETTER FROM ISAAC PENINGTON. 
ON PRAYER IN FAMILIES, 


Because my not praying in my family accord- 
ing to the custom of professors, seemed to be 
such a great stumbling-block to thee, it sprang 
up in my heart to render thee this account 
thereof. 

I did formerly apply myself to pray to the 
Lord morning and evening (besides other times), 
believing in my heart that it was the will of the 
Lord, I should do so. And this was my condi- 
tion then ;—sometimes I felt the living spring 
open, and the true child breathe towards the 
Shee; at other times, I felt a deadness, a dry- 
ness, a barrenness, and only a speaking and striv- 
ing of the natural part, which I, even then, 
felt was not acceptable to the Lord, nor did 
profit my soul; but, apprehending it to be a 
duty, I durst not but apply myself thereto. 

Since that time,—since the Lord hath again 
been pleased to raise up what he had formerly 
begotten in me and began to feed it, by the 
pure giving forth of that breath of life which 
begat it, the Lord hathshown me, that prayer is 
his gift to the child which he begets ; and that it 
stands not in the will, or time, or understanding, 
or affectionate part of the creature, butin his own 
begetting which he first breathes upon, and then 
it breathes again towards him, and that he work- 
eth this at his own pleasure, and no time can 
be set him when he shall breathe, or when he 
shall not breathe ; and that when he breathes, 
then is the time of prayer, then is the time of 
moving towards him, and following him who 
draws. So that, all my times, and all my duties, 
and all my graces, and all my hopes, and all my 
refreshments, and all my ordinances are in his 
hand, who is the spring of my life, and conveys, 
preserves, and increases life of his own good 
pleasure. I freely confess, all my religion 
stands in waiting on the Lord, for the riches of 
the Spirit, and in returning back to the Lord 
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(by his ewn Spirit and in the virtue of his own 
life) that which he pleaseth to bestow on me. 
And, I have no faith, no love, no hope, no 
peace, no joy, noability to anything, no refresh- 
ment in anything, but as I find his living breath 
beginning, his living breath continuing, his 
living breath answering, and performing what 
it calls for. So that I am becoming exceeding 
poor and miserable, save in what the Lord 
pleaseth to be to me by his own free grace, and 
for his own name’s sake and in rich mercy. 
And, if I have tasted anything of the Lord’s 
goodness sweeter than ordinary, my heart is 
willing, so far as the Lord pleaseth, faithfully 
to point any others to the same spring; and not 
discourage or witness against the least simplicity 
and true desire after God, in them. But where 
they have lost the true living child, and another 
thing is got up in its stead, and where this nou- 
risheth itself by praying, reading, meditating, or 
any other such like thing, feeding the carnal 
part with such a kind of knowledge from Scrip- 
tures, as the natural understanding may gather 
and grow rich by; this in love and faithfulness 
to the Lord and to souls, I cannot but testify 
against, wherever I find it, as the Lord draweth 
forth my Spirit to bear its testimony. 

And this I know, from the Lord, to be the 
general state of professors at this day. The 
Spirit of the Lord is departed from them, and 
they are joined to another spirit, as deeply and 
as generally as ever the Jews were; and that 
their prayers and reading of the Scriptures and 
preaching, and duties, and ordinances are as 
loathsome to the soul of the Lord, as ever the 
Jews’ incense and sacrifices were. And this is 
the word of the Lord concerning them. Ye 
must come out of your knowledge, into the 
feeling of an inward principle of life, if ever 
ye be restored to the true unity with God, and 
to the true enjoyment of him again. Ye must 
come out of the knowledge and wisdom ye 
have gathered from the Scriptures, into a feel- 
ing of the thing there written of, as it pleaseth 
the Lord to open and reveal them inthe hidden 
man of the heart. 

This is it, ye are to wait for from the Lord ; 
and not to boast of your present state, as if 
you were not backsliders from him, and had 
not entered into league with another spirit 
which keeps up the image of what the Spirit of 
the Lord once formed in you, but without the 
true, pure, fresh life. 

From a faithful friend and lover of souls. 


Os ne = 


There is no elevation of mind in a contempt 
of little things ; it is, on the contrary, from too 
harrow views, that we consider those things of 
little importance, which have, in fact, such im- 
portant consequences.— Fenelon. 
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MY BEST SCHOOLMASTER. 


At the time of opening school the boys ga- 
thered and took their seats, and soon the teacher, 
with two of the trustees, was seen coming up 
the road. The school-house was pleasantly sit- 
uated, with a large lot around it, with shade 
trees, and a grassy play ground. When the 
entered, every eye was turned to Mr. Daboll. 
He took his place, and after some conversation 
between the trustees and himself, one of them 
stood up and addressed the boys. He told us of 
our duty, reminded us of the rules of the school, 
spoke of the necessity of obeying the teacher, 
and in fact gave us a stern exhortation and 
warning of the penalties of delinquency and 
disorder, and closed by introducing Mr. Daboll 
as our new teacher. He then gave the school 
into his charge, and the two trustees withdrew. 

Daboll was a pleasant-looking man, and seem- 
ed to be at home almost from the first. He lis- 
tened to all that was said, looked very sober 
during the lecture, and seemed to feel quite 
easy when it was done. Then politely bowing 
the trustees out of the school, he waited a little 
to see that they were well out of the way, and 
returned to the desk. 

“ Boys!” said he, in a kind and familiar tone 
of voice. 

It was the first word he had said to us. Every 
eye was fixed on him ina moment. Every ear 
was quick to catch a really friendly sound from 
the teacher. A pin could be heard dropping on 
the floor. 

“ Boys !” said he, “ I am glad to see you all 
looking so well, and in such excellent order and 
attention. I am to be your teacher for a time, 
and I hope we shall be good friends, and find 
the school a pleasant place. Your friend, Mr. 
Wiseman, has just given you some good advice, 
and as it isa kind of rare occasion to have a 
new teacher come in, and the time is already 
pretty well along, I think we may us well have 
a little talk together before we begin to work. 
It’s right to work, boys. Everything around us 
works in some way or other. The bees at the 
flowers are storing up their golden honey for 
the winter. The hill-antsare at work at the 
school-door. The birds are doing the will of the 
Creator, in making music over our heads in the 
trees. The sunbeam is silently drawing up va- 
pors from the earth and the rivers, to form 
clouds to bring the rain, which makes the earth 
itself labor in bringing forth grass and flowers 
and fruit trees for our happiness and enjoyment. 
It is right to work, boys, and I hope you and] - 
will do our work well.” 

You can easily imagine that all our eyes open- 
ed wide, and that we could hardly believe our 
ears, to hear such an address from our new 
teacher. He had taken the citadel at the start. 
The boys all said they had never felt before te 
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any teacher as they did to Mr. Daboll when he 
spoke to them in that way. But to go on. 


“« Now, boys,”’ said he, “I shall read to you,” 
and taking a book out of his pocket, he opened 
it, and commenced reading a very interesting 
story, which only added new wonder and admi- 
ration on the part of the boys. After he had 
read two or three pages, and had secured our 
close attention, he stopped short and said : 


““ By the way, boys, there are two or three 
things I ought to say to you, and I will stop and 
say them now. 

“ T have had an idea that school should be 
made pleasant and happy for children, and I am 
going to do all that I can to make it so for you. 
I want you to feel that I am your friend. Not 
only that, but I want you to feel that I am your 
elder brother, and that I have lived longer than 
you, have learned more, and that I can teach 
you something that will be useful to you all 
your lives. 

“ Whenever you have anything difficult that 
you do not understand, come to me, and I will 

elp you out of it. Do not try to get round your 
lessons with them half learned,and make a show 
of knowing them, but come up and honestly tell 
me you are in difficulty. I shall gladly help you; 
and we will see whether it is a hard thing to learn 
or not. 

“ Then, again, I want you to help each other. 
We live in the world with people around us to do 
good to one another. It makes life pleasant to 
make others happy. I find itso. There are 
some whothink they can get along best by living 
for themselves. But it is a mistake. When they 
die, no one misses them, on account of any good 
or kind actions they have do. They might as 
well be a thorn-bush on a rocky hill-side, as to 
live without doing good to others. But,” said 


Mr. Daboll, “I suppose you would rather hear 
the story.” 


He read several pages further,and then stopped 
and said ; 

“There are two or three other things I want 
to say to you, boys, before I forget them. 

“TI spoke, just now, about honesty in your 
conduct to me ; but I want you to be honest in 
your conduct to each other. Honesty and virtue 
can be exhibited in your sports and plays, as 
well as in your dealings. Avoid all unkind 
and ungenerous tricks that will annoy a play- 
mate. Be careful not to break this rule in any 
thing, for you do break it whenever you do to 
others what you would not like to have them do 
to you. 

“¢ Avoid angry words and improper language. 
If possible, I do not wish an aid word tobe 
spoken while I am in this school. The Bible 
says, ‘ He that ruleth his spirit, is greater than he 
that taketh a city.’ If you want to be true heroes 
sry hard to rule your temper and your tongue, 
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for little words often lead to great and gserious 
results.” 

“In this way,” said my friend, “ Mr. Daboll 
continued with his story, occasionally stopping 
to make a remark of his own, or to tell us of a 
thing or two he wanted us toremember. After 
a while he looked at his watch, and said that, as 
it was noon, he would dismiss the school, and 
he would go to work in the afternoon. Noon 
indeed! Twelve o’clock already! Twelve 
o’clock already ! That could not be! The time 
had d so happily, and the boys had been so 
much interested, that the hours passed by un- 
heeded, and all were surprised when Mr. Daboll 
told us the time.” 

“ And you had a very disorderly school with 
such a teacher?” I asked. 

“Tt put new life into us all,” said my friend. 

The advanced scholars actually jumped ahead 
in their lessons. The dull fellows woke up, and 
surprised everybody with their progress ; and I 
then myself began to learn. All I know I am 
in debt to him for. He did not raise his hand 
during the time he was in the school, to punish 
a scholar. There was hardly a case of bad con- 
duct in the school, and he had a way of reprov- 
ing the culpritso kindly that a repetition was not 
known ; and when he left the school after a long 
service, to go to another and higher situation, 
the children cried at the loss of their friend, 
the parents presented him with a valuable me- 
morial of their esteem, and he left on my own 
and the hearts of others an impress as lasting 
as our existence.—London Sunday School 
Teachers’ Magazine. 
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Philadelphia Yearly Meeting commenced its 
sessions on the 12th inst. Some account of its 
proceedings will be given in our next number. 





ErraTuM.—lIn our last number, by a mis- 
take of the printer, the Conference at Radnor, 
to promote the objects of Friends’ Educational 
Association, was printed to be held on the 
“21st of June.” The Conference is to be held 
on the 21st instant, and was so written. 


—— -~+ .0r- 

Marnziep, on the evening of the 25th of 3d month, 
according to ‘the order of the Society of Friends, 
James GaskILL to Susanna M., daughter of William 
Nicholson, all of Philadelphia. 


——— 

Disp, on the 10th of 4th mo., 1863, at his residence, 
in Penn’s Manor, Bucks County, Pa., of congestion of 
the lungs, ending in dropsy of the chest, Dr. WitutaM 
Burton, in his seventy-second year; from the great 
difficulty of breathing he suffered much, which he 
patiently bore, resigned to the will of his Maker. 
After a long and useful life he departed in peace, 
respected and beloved by those who knew him. 
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Disp, at the residence of her son, James Clothier, 
near Westfield, Burlington County, N. J., 6th of 
3d mo., 1862, Exvizaseta Croraisr, in the eighty- 
fourth year of herage, a memberof Chester Monthly 
Meeting. 

—, 14th of 4th mo., of diptheria, Mary Anna, 
in her fifth year; and on the 19th, Exizasera P. in 
her ninth year, the only children of James and Mary 
A. Truman of Philadelphia. 

—, at his residence, near Hartford, Burlington 
County, N. J., on the 30th of 3d mo., 1863; JosiaH 
Evans, in the seventy-fourth of his age—a member, 
and several years an elder of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing. He gave evidence of a meek and quiet spirit, 
and filled the station of elder with propriety. Dur- 
ing his illness his mind was calm; being asked if he 
thought he would recover, he said, he trusted in Pro- 
vidence, he having made himself known to him in 
bis early days; in that time of trial he was clothed 
with the spirit of supplication for the preservation 
and acceptance of his never-dying soul, and we doubt 
not he passed into the mansions of everlasting rest. 


LIFE EVERYWHERE. 


Life everywhere. The air is crowded with! 
birds—beautiful, tender, intelligent birds—to 
whom life is a song and a thrilling anxiety— 
the anxiety of love. The air is swarming with 
insects—those little animated miracles. The 
waters are peopled with innumerable forms—. 
from the animalculze, so small that one and fifty ° 
nillions of them would not weigh a grain, to the 
whale, so large that it seems an island as it 
sleeps upon the waves. The bed of the sea is 
alive with polyps, carps, star-fishes, and with 
shell animalcula. The rugged space of the 
rock is scarred by the silent boring of soft 
creatures, and blackened with countless mus- | 
cles, barnacles and limpets. Life everywhere! 
On the earth, in the earth, crawling, creeping, | 
burrowing, boring, leaping, running. If the, 
sequestered coolness of the wood tempt us to! 
saunter into its checkered shade, we are saluted 
by the din of numerous insects, the twitter of 
birds, the scramble of squirrels, the startled rush 
of unseen beasts, all telling how populous is 
this seeming solitude. If we pause before a 
tree, or shrub, or plant, our cursory and half- 
abstracted glance detects a colony of various 
inhabitants. We pluck a flower, and in its 
blossom we see many a charming insect busy in 
its appointed labor. We pick up a fallen leaf, 
and if nothing is visible on it, there is probably 
the trace of an insect larva hidden in its tissue, 
and awaiting itsdevelopment. The drop of dew 
upon this leaf will probably contain its animals, 
under the microscope. The same microscope 
reveals that the “ blood-rain ” suddenly appear- 
Ing on bread, and awaking superstitious terrors, 
18 nothing but a collection of minute aoimals 
(Monas prodiyosa ;) and that the vast tracts of 
snow which are reddened in a single night owe 
their color to the marvellous rapidity in produe- 
tion of a minute plant ( Protaccus nivalis.) The 
very mould which covers our cheese, our bread, 


our jam, our ink, and spreads over our damp wall, 
is nothing but a collection of plants. The 
many, colored fires which sparkle on the surface 
of a Summer sea at night, as the vessel plows 
her way, or which drips from the oars in lines 
of jewelled light, is produced by millions of 
minute animals.— Cornhill Magazine. 


MARTYRDOM TO CLEANLINESS. 


To see the perfection of Dutch cleanliness, or 
village-life run mad, the stranger should visit 
the renowned Broeck, in Waterland, as the dis- 
trict is properly termed in which it is situated, 
on the shores of the Zuyder Zee. From Am- 
sterdam the grand ship canal, which extends 
for nearly fifty miles to the Texel, will be seen 
en route, and a four-mile ride deposites the 
stranger at the entrance of the village. There 
he must alight and walk over the village, for all 
horses and carriages are forbidden to enter this 

aradise of cleanliness. It is recorded that the 
Reasons Alexander was obliged to take off his 
shoes before entering a house. A pile of wooden 
sabots at the doors testify that usual custom of 
its inhabitants. The rage for “‘ keeping all tidy” 
has even carried its inhabitants so far as to tam- 
per with the dearest of a Dutchman’s treasures 
—his pipe ; for it is stipulated that he wear over 
it a wire net-work, to prevent the ashes from 
falling on the footpaths; these are constructed 
of small colored bricks, arranged in fancy pat- 
terns, and are sometimes sanded and swept in 
forms like those we have described in dairies. 
Nothing can exceed the brightness of the paint 
the polished colored tiles on the roofs, or the 
perfect freedom from dirt exhibited by the cot- 
tages, which look like wooden Noah’s arks in a 
genteel toy-shop. 

The people who live in this happy valley are 
mostly well off in the world, and have made for- 
tunes in trade, retiring here to enjoy Dutch feli- 
city. The pavilion and garden of one rich old 
clergyman, Myhneer Bakker, has long been a 
theme of admiration. The good man revelled in 
a caricature of a garden in which he sank much 
money ; and at his death left a will by which it 
should be kept up. This is no inexpensive thing 
in Broeck, for, owing to the boggy nature of the 
soil, it continually requires attention and renova- 
tion. In this garden are crowded summer houses 
and temples of every fanciful style yet‘ unclassi- 
fied,” plump Dutch divinities stare at wooden 
clergymen, who pore over wooden books in se- 
questered corners ; while wooden sportsmen aim 
at wooden ducks rotting on the stagnant water. 
The climax of absurdity is reached at a small 
cottage constructed in the garden, to show, as 
our guide informed us, how the country folks 
“ make the money.” You enter, and your guide 
disappears as rapidly asa Dutchman can, and 
leaves you to contemplate a well-furnished room 
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with abundance of crockery, an immense clock, 
and a well-stored tea-table, at which sit two wood- 
en puppets, as large as life ; the old man smoking 
his pipe, and preparing the flax which the old 
woman, spins after the field labors are over. All 
the movements of these fingers are made by clock 
work, worked by the invisible gardener, and con- 
cealed under the floor. In former times the good 
lady hummed a song; but her machinery being 
now out of order the stranger is only greeted on 
his entrance by some spasmodic yelps from a 
grim wooden dog, who always faithfully keeps 
watch and ward at her feet. 

In Broeck no one enters a house by the front 
door, nor is any one seen at a front window. The 
front of a house is where the “ best parlors” are 
which are sacred to cleanliness and solitude. Ir- 
ving’s description of such an apartment is rigidly 
true, “ the mistress and her confidential maid vis 
ited it once a week for the purpose of giving ita 
thorough cleaning, and putting things to rights; 
always taking the precaution of leaving their 
shoes at the door, and entering devoutly on their 
stocking feet. After scrubbing the floor, sprink- 
ling it with fine white sand, which was curiously 
stroked into angles, and curves, and rhomboids; 
after washing the windows,rubbing and polishing 
the furniture, and putting a new bunch of ever- 
greens in the fireplace, the window shutters were 
again closed to keep out the flies, and the room 
carefully locked up till the revolution of time 
brought round the weekly cleaningday.” The 
people of Broeck always enter their houses by 
back doors, like so many burglars ; and to ensure 
the front door from unholy approach, the steps 
leading up to it are removed, never to be placed 
there but when three great occasions open the 
mystic gate, and these are births, marriages and 
funerals ; so to enter a Dutchman’s house by 
that way is indeed an “ event.”—wNotes of a 
Tourist. 

—_—_——— Oo 
From the Leisure Hour. 
MAIZE, OR INDIAN CORN. 


Among the plants supplying the food of man, 
muize (Zea mays of botanists) is one of the 
most important. Its cultivation is far more ex- 
tensive than any of the other graminezx, or 
grasses, to which natural family it belongs. In 
the south of Europe, in large regions of Africa 
and Asia, and almost the whole of North Ame- 
rica, it forms the staple article of food, as rice 
does in the hotter countries of the East.* 
Humboldt thought that it was first introduced 
from the New World; but this has been dis- 
proved by the discovery of the seeds in cellars 
of houses of ancient Greece, and also by the 
pictures of the plant in old Chinese books. 
The name of “ Indian corn,”’ however, did ori- 
ginate with the early settlers in America, who 


* This is a mistake as regards North America. 


found the plant cultivated by the Indians. In 
this country it used to be commonly known as 
Turkey wheat, being an article of commerce in 
the busy times of the Levant trade. It is pro. 
bable that the “corn” of scripture generally 
denotes maize. 

In the Food Museum at South Kensington, 
(where specimens of substances in common use 
in all countries are displayed in a most instruc. 
tive and interesting manner,) we find the com- 
ponent parts of maize exhibited, in comparison 
with those of many other cereals or grain-bear. 
ing plants. It appears from the analysis of 
chemists, that maize stands high in its nutri- 
tive properties. In 1 Ib. of the grain there are 
about 24 ounces of gluten and of a fatty sub- 
stance, and between 9 and 10 ounces of starch. 
The remaining components are water, lignine, 
gum, sugar, and calcareous ashes, (chiefly phos 
phate of lime.) 

Many and various are the modes of using the 
maize for food. In America, the green ears are 
eaten, roasted at the fire, or boiled and shelled 
like peas, with melted butter. Among the 
southern planters, homminy is an indispensable 
dish, morning, noon, and night. The corn is 
pounded to a greater or less fineness, and is 
then boiled soft like rice, and eaten with meat. 
‘Indian bread,” made of corn meal, is at every 
table. The meal of maize from Southern 
Europe is the Polenta of commerce. Having 
less gluten than wheat flour, it is especially 
good for biscuit baking. The consumption of 
Indian corn or meal in its natural state is not 
large in this country, wheat being abundant, 
and cheap even for the laboring classes. Under 
the name of “corn flour,” however, a prepara 
tion of Indian corn, to be presently described, 
has of late years been coming into extensive 
use. 

Talking with a learned and ingenious chem- 
ist about Indian corn, and about the strong 
recommendation of it by the celebrated William 
Cobbett, we asked our friend’s opinion upon 
the real worth of this grain. He gave us not 
only his opinion, but also his reasons, which we 
did not ask, but of which we give our readers 
the benefit, under the writer’s own heading of 
“ Animal Combustion.” 

Let no person (says our chemical friend) at 
the sight or sound of the above words, begin to 
picture some old lady or gentleman burnt or 
burning to cinder from combustion spontaneously 
set up. That phenomenon may have occu 
—I believe it has occurred ; but it is no part 
of my intention to enter upon the notice of it 
now. Therefore, any shrugging of the shoul- 
ders or bracing up the nerves to “bear with 
something horrible is needless, and would be 
out of place. By animal combustion I simply 
mean to signify the chemical action, whatever 
it may be, which evolves heat in your body and 
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pine; yielding a temperature so regular and 
auable, that it differs to a trifling extent only, 
whether our dwelling place be hot or cold, 
whether you and I are surrounded by icebergs 
in the far north, or baked under the pitiless rays 
ofa tropical sun. 

Animal combustion! “ but there is no burn- 
ing, nO fire, no smoke”—why, no; we should 
have been unpleasant members of society had 
ve been doomed to wander about glowing hot 
ike a cinder, and breathing flame and smoke 
ikea chimney. Combustion, however, may be 
of many degrees of intensity, and, as for smoke, 
there are many examples of combustion without 
visible smoke ; witness for example, the com- 
bastion of charcoal. And the word “ charcoal” 
brings me immediately to the theme of animal 
combustion. It has seemed fitting to the Al- 
uighty that you and I, and other animals, shall 
generate our respective amounts of animal heat 
bythe slow combustion within us of carbon, or 
the matter of charcoal. Up to this point, then, 
que may say that furnace fuel and animal heat 
fuel are the same thing, seeing that in either 
ce it is carbon that gives the heat; but now 
comes a difference. The fact is, that animals 
rquire for their furnace supply, carbon which 
has assumed some organic condition. All the 
common articles of food eaten by animals hold 
arbon in some shape or other, and thus the 
generation of bodily heat is always provided for. 
Some articles of food contain flesh-making ma- 
trials mingled with combustion materials, 
vhilst other articles of food hold combustion 
materials alone, supplying fuel so to speak, to 
the internal fire or warming apparatus of the 
human body. 

There was a time—within the memory of 
sue of us, perhaps—when exaggerated notions 
vere prevalent concerning the nutritive power 
ofsuch things as sugar, arrowroot, sago and the 
like. The progress of chemistry has rudely 
disturbed these notions. Since Liebig pointed 
out the difference between heat-formers and 
blood or flesh-formers, it has been the fashion 
imong.chemists to deny that such things as 
sugar, Sago, tapioca, arrowroot and the like are 
wutrient matters at all. Maintaining that fat 
not nourishment, but onlya lot of animal fuel 
conveniently generated, stored up, and set aside 
for use upon occasion, the philosophers have 
right on their side when they affirm that sugar, 
go, and the like—matters which, when not 
tumed outright, can only be deposited as fat— 
tenot directly nutritive matters. But we could 
"more continue to exist without heat-making 
fd than we could without blood and flesh- 
waking food, and little logic is needed to prove 
the self-evident fact that without existence there 
‘ould be no nutrition. 
the combustive or heat-giving articles of ani- 
wl food are very important; and to say, as 
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, lecturers do when they wish to make people 
stare, that sugar, arrowroot, tapioca, sago, 


and the like, are not nutritive bodies at 


all, is to be over strenuous in setting forth a 


new conviction. 

Firstly, in regard to sugar. There are sev- 
eral varieties of it: such as cane sugar, grape 
sugar, sugar of milk, and glycerine, or the 
sweet principle of fats and oils; to which may 
be added mannite, or sugar of manna, and some 
few other varieties. But produce sugar whence 
you like, whether from the sugar cane or from 
the date tree, or beet root, or the sugar maple, 
the various samples would be identical in every 
respect of composition, and the generic name 
“sugar” is, in chemical language, given to all. 

Among starches,* or amylaceous matters, 
there is far more diversity than among “ sugars.” 
The starch derived from one source is so dif- 
ferent from starch obtained from any other 
source, that the microscope will always discrimi- 
nate between them. Moreover, though the 
chemical composition of all starches is the sume, 
the taste of different starches varies, so that 
great difference exists as to the relative adapta- 
bility of different starches as articles of human 
food. Thus, very curiously it is, that though 
wheat be the best of all cereal grains for bread- 
making, the starch of wheat is disagreeable, al- 
most repulsive, when cooked after the manner 
of tapioca or arrowroot It is a curious fact in 
regard to starches, that, innocent themselves, 
they are sometimes discovered in very danger- 
ous society. To cite an example: tapioca is 
nothing else than a starch torrefied, or some- 
what altered by baking. Nobody is afraid of 
eating tapioca; the most delicate eat it; the 
confirmed invalids partake of it; yet tapi- 
oca comes from cne of the most venomous 
botanical tribes in nature—the Euphorbium 
tribe. Nor is the companionship of potato 
starch quite unexceptionable. The potato 
really belongs to the Nightshade tribe—a very 
poisonous tribe taken all in all: nor is the po- 
tato itself wholly harmless. Potato apples are 
so noxious, that they may be even termed poi- 
sonous ; and water in which potatoes have been 
boiled is not unexceptionable. From these poi- 
sonous associates, or poisonous associates of any 
kind, starch, as it exists in the grain-bearing 
group, is exempt. Only two or three out of the 
almost countless number of grasses are endowed 
with poisonous qualities, and these do not con- 
tribute to the grain supply of the world. 

It has just been stated that the starch, or 
amylaceous matter of wheat, is not agreeable 
when cooked in the manner of arrowroot. Per- 
haps, however, that circumstance is in some 
degree attributable to the method of preparing 


* The word “ starch ” is of course here understood 
in its chemical, not its familiar household sense. 
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wheaten starch, namely, by setting up fermen- 
tation, which dissipates the gluten, and thus 
leaves the starch behind. At any rate, wheaten 
starch is next to useless as a substitute for ar- 
rowroot. The very best of all cereal grains for 
yielding an amylaceous matter, better in various 
ways than arrowroot, is the Zea mays, or In- 
dian corn; though the hopes once entertained 
i that over-sanguine and very impetuous man, 

illiam Cobbett, of unquiet memory, in regard 
to Indian corn, have never been realized. 

Cobbett was quite enthusiastic on the merits 
of Indian corn, probably from his familiar ex- 
perience of its use in North America. He hoped 
that at some time, not long distant, the growth 
of Indian corn, by British farmers and British 
laborers, might drive out of cultivation what he 
called the “lazy root,” “the demoralizing po- 
tato.” Well, W.Cobbett, you made a mistake; 
of that there is no doubt. The Indian corn 
crop has been tried here in England, again and 
again, by no prejudiced people. Sometimes it 
will come to perfection, at other times it will not; 
which state of uncertainity is not quite the 
suitable thing for the British farmers to make 
money out of. Indian corn will not even grow 
as a moderately certain farm crop in New 
Zealand, though the climate is a trifle more ge- 
nial than in our native British islands. Nor, 
W. Cobbett, does the refusal of Indian corn to 
grow here in these isles signify so much as you 
may have imagined in your day. Since the 
stirring time of your “ Political Register,” we 
Englishmen have come to look upon the world 
more in the sense of a brotherly community 
than was our custom of: yore. We have come 
to feel that the fact of one land not being able 
to grow some particular crop, necessary to hu- 
man existence or comfort, may be directly or- 
dained by the Almighty, to the end of promo- 
ting useful commerce and international inter- 
course, from the increase of which many peace- 
ful and good fruits will yet spring. 

From one source or another we Britons and 
Irish have, ever since the potato famine in 
1846—7, imported very large quantities of 
maize, and the amount is still increasing ; this 
is chiefly referable to an ingenious and very 
successful method of extracting the starch out 
of it, without fermentation, discovered now 
some years ago, and conducted at Paisley by 
by Messrs. Brown and Polson. There can be 
no doubt that the amylaceous material prepared 
and sold by them, has all the advantages which 
they claim for it, under the name of “ patent 
corn-flour.” Call it what we will, Indian corn 
farina is nutritive in the sense that arrowroot, 
sago, and tapioca are nutritive, and it is sold at 
less than half the price of good arrowroot. To 
most palates it is also more agreeable. Con- 
cerning tastes, however, there is proverbially 
no disputing ; the proof of the pudding is in 


the eating, it is said; and Indian corn farina, 
to my appreciation, makes a puddiogewhich will 
come victoriously out of any proof one may 
choose to require of it. No less acceptable is 
the patent corn flour in the forms of custard, 
blanc-mange, pancake, and other palatable ar. 


rangements. 
——_—____+~e0e— 


WAITING FOR’PA. 


Three little forms in the twilight gray, 
Scanning the shadows across the way; 
Six little eyes, four black, two blue, 
Brimful of love and happiness too, 
Watching for ’pa. 


May with her placid and thoughtful brow, 

Gentle face beaming with smiles just now, 

Willie the rogue, so loving and gay, 

Stealing sly kisses from sister May, 
Watching for ’pa. 


Nellie with ringlets of sunny hue, 
Cosily nestled between the two, 
Pressing her cheek to the window pane, 
Wishing the absent one home again, 
Watching for ’pa. 


Oh! how they gaze at the passers-by ; 

“ He’s coming at last,” they gaily cry; 

“Try again, my pets !” exclaims mamma, 

And Nellie adds, ‘‘ There’s the twilight star, 
Watching for ’pa.” 


Jack nods and smiles, as with busy feet 

He lights the lamps of their quiet street, 

That sweet little group he knows full well, 

May and Willie, with golden-haired Nell, 
Watching for ’pa. 


Soon joyous shouts from the window-seat, 
And eager patter of childish feet, 
Gay musical chimes ring through the hall, 
A manly voice responds to the call, 
“Welcome, papa.” 
—Child at Home. 


ee 


“The Prayer, the wish, the thought, 
The faintly spoken word, 
The plan that seemed to come to nought, 
Each hath ita own reward. 


Reward, not like the deed,— 
That poor weak deed of thine; 

But like the God, Himself, that gives— 
Eternal and Divine.” 


—— <0 —__— 


TOO LATE, YET NOT TOO LATE. 
(Lyra Domestica.) 


Alas, that I not earlier knew Thee, 
Whom no man ever fully knows ; 
That I not earlier clove unto Thee, 
Thou highest bliss and true repose: 
Oh, how my heart with sorrow burns, 
That it so late to love Thee learns. 


I went astray in passion’s mazes, 

I sought but found Thee not ; my sight 
Was dazed with earthly glory’s blazes, 
Enamored of created light ; 

But now, at length, all praise to Thee, 
Through faith, Thy beauteous face I see. 
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True sun! I thank Thee thou hast given 
The glorious light of truth to me; 

I thank Thee, holy joy of Heaven, 

That Thoa hast made me glad and free: 
I thank Thee, O thou Power divine, 
That kindled this new life of mine. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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Mean of the week 54:82 

Same time last year 62°63. 

Rain 4 inches, equal to 24 gallons on a square 
foot, and 108,900 gallons on every square acre 
of surface, or 3,630 barrels. The rain of the 
6th and 7th was one of the greatest that had 
fallen for years, and was 1% inches in excess of 
the quantity that fell in all of the Fifth month 
last year. 
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INTERCOURSE OF THE SEXES. 


What makes those men who associate habit- 
ually with women superior to others? What 
makes that woman who is accustomed and at 
ease in the society of men superior to her sex 
in general? Why are the women of France so 
universally admired and loved for their collo- 
quial powers? Solely because they are in the 
habit of free, graceful, and continual conversa- 
tion with the other sex. Women in this way 
lose their frivolity; their faculties awaken ; 
their delicacies and peculiarities unfold all their 
beauty and captivation in the spirit of intellec- 
tual rivalry. And the men lose their pedantic, 
tude, declamatory, or sullen manner. ‘The coin 
of the understanding and the heart is changed 
continually. ‘Their asperities are rubbed off, 


their better materials polished and brightened,. 
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and their richness, like fine gold, is wrought into 
finer workmanship by the fingers of woman, than 
it ever could be by those of men. The iron 
and steel of their character are hidden, like the 
harness and armor of a giant, in studs and knots 
of gold and precious stones, when they are not 
wanted in actual warfare.—J. Neal. 


A Friend has sent us for publication the an- 
nexed fable, by Jane Taylor. It contains a use- 
ful lesson to those who yet need to learn that 
“ sufficient to the day is the evil thereof.” 


THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 


An old clock, that had stood for fifty years in 
a farmer’s kitchen, without giving its owner any 
cause of complaint, early one summer’s morning, 
before any one of the family was stirring, sud- 
denly stopped. Upon this, the dial plate 
changed countenance with alarm, the hands 
made a vain effort to continue their course ; the 
wheels remained motionless with surprise; the 
weights hung speechless; and each member 
felt disposed to lay the blame on the other. At 
length the dial instituted a formal enquiry, as 
to the cause of the stagnation, when hands, 
wheels, weights, with one voice protested their 
innocence. 

But now a faint tick was heard below from 
the Pendulum ; who thus spoke: “I confess 
myself to be the sole cause of the stoppage ; and 
I am wishing, for the general satisfaction, to as- 
sign my reasons. The truth is, I am tired of 
ticking.” Upon hearing this, the old clock be- 
came so enraged, that it was on the very point 
of striking. ‘“ Lazy wire,” excla med the dial 
plate, holding up its hands. ‘“ Very good!” re- 
plied the pendulum, “ it is vastly easy for you, 
mistress Dial, who have always as everybody 
knows, set yourself above me; it is vastly easy for 
you, [say, to accuse other people of laziness; you 
who have had nothing to do all your life, but 
to stare people in the face, and to amuse your- 
self with all that goes on in the kitchen. Think, 
I beseech you, how you would like to be shut 
up for life in this dark closet, and to wag 
backward and forward, year after year, as i 
do.” 

“ As to that,’’ said the Dial, “is there nota 
window in your house on purpose for you to 
look through?” “ For all that,” resumed the 
Pendulum, “ it is very dark here, and although 
there is a window, I dare not stop, even for an 
instant, to look out at it. Besides I am reall 
tired of my way of life, and if you wish, I will 
tell you how I took this disgust to my employ- 
ment. I happened to be thinking this morning, 
how many times I should have to tick, in the 
course of the next twenty-four hours; perha 
some one of you above there can tell me t 
exact sum.” The minute hand being quick at 
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leaves the starch behind. At any rate, wheaten 
starch is next to useless as a substitute for ar- 
rowroot. The very best of all cereal grains for 
yielding an amylaceous matter, better in various 
ways than arrowroot, is the Zea mays, or In- 
dian corn; though the hopes once entertained 
- that over-sanguine and very impetuous man, 

illiam UCobbett, of unquiet memory, in regard 
to Indian corn, have never been realized. 

Cobbett was quite enthusiastic on the merits 
of Indian corn, probably from his familiar ex- 
perience of its use in North America. He hoped 
that at some time, not long distant, the growth 
of Indian corn, by British farmers and British 
laborers, might drive out of cultivation what he 
called the “lazy root,” “the demoralizing po- 
tato.” Well, W.Cobbett, you made a mistake; 
of that there is no doubt. The Indian corn 
crop has been tried here in England, again and 
again, by no prejudiced people. Sometimes it 
will come to perfection, at other times it will not; 
which state of uncertainity is not quite the 
suitable thing for the British farmers to make 
money out of. Indian corn will not even grow 
as a moderately certain farm crop in New 
Zealand, though the climate is a trifle more ge- 
nial than in our native British islands. Nor, 
W. Cobbett, does the refusal of Indian corn to 
grow here in these isles signify so much as you 
may have imagined in your day. Since the 
stirring time of your “ Political Register,’ we 
Englishmen have come to look upon the world 
more in the sense of a brotherly community 
than was our custom of-yore. We have come 
to feel that the fact of one land not being able 
to grow some particular crop, necessary to hu- 
man existence or comfort, may be directly or- 
dained by the Almighty, to the end of promo- 
ting useful commerce and international inter- 
course, from the increase of which many peace- 
ful and good fruits will yet spring. 

From one source or another we Britons and 
Irish have, ever since the potato famine in 
1846—7, imported very large quantities of 
maize, and the amount is still increasing ; this 
is chiefly referable to an ingenious and very 
successful method of extracting the starch out 
of it, without fermentation, discovered now 
some years ago, and conducted at Paisley by 
by Messrs. Brown and Polson. There can be 
no doubt that the amylaceous material prepared 
and sold by them, has all the advantages which 
they claim for it, under the name of “ patent 
corn-flour.” Call it what we will, Indian corn 
farina is nutritive in the sense that arrowroot, 
sago, and tapioca are nutritive, and it is sold at 
less than half the price of good arrowroot. To 
most palates it is also more agreeable. Con- 
cerning tastes, however, there is proverbially 
no disputing ; the proof of the pudding is in 


come victoriously out of any proof one may 
choose to require of it. No less acceptable ig 
the patent corn flour in the forms of custard, 
blanc-mange, pancake, and other palatable ar. 


rangements. 
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WAITING FOR’PA. 


Three little forms in the twilight gray, 
Scanning the shadows across the way; 
Six little eyes, four black, two blue, 
Brimful of love and happiness too, 
Watching for ’pa. 


May with her placid and thoughtful brow, 

Gentle face beaming with smiles just now, 

Willie the rogue, so loving and gay, 

Stealing sly kisses from sister May, 
Watching for ’pa. 


Nellie with ringlets of sunny hue, 
Cosily nestled between the two, 
Pressing her cheek to the window pane, 
Wishing the absent one home again, 
Watching for ’pa. 


Oh ! how they gaze at the passers-by ; 

“ He’s coming at last,” they gaily cry; 

“Try again, my pets !” exclaims mamma, 

And Nellie adds, “‘ There’s the twilight star, 
Watching for pa.” 


Jack nods and smiles, as with busy feet 

He lights the lamps of their quiet street, 

That sweet little group he knows full well, 

May and Willie, with golden-haired Nell, 
Watching for ’pa. 


Soon joyous shouts from the window-seat, 
And eager patter of childish feet, 
Gay musical chimes ring through the hall, 
A manly voice responds to the call, 
“Welcome, papa.” 
—Child at Home. 


———-<6 2 ——__—_— 


“The Prayer, the wish, the thought, 
The faintly spoken word, 
The plan that seemed to come to nought, 
Each hath ita own reward. 


Reward, not like the deed,— 
That poor weak deed of thine; 

But like the God, Himself, that gives— 
Eternal and Diviae.” 


—_———-~<0—— 


TOO LATE, YET NOT TOO LATE. 
(Lyra Domestica.) 


Alas, that I not earlier knew Thee, 
Whom no man ever fully knows ; 
That I not earlier clove uoto Thee, 
Thou highest bliss and true repose: 
Oh, how my heart with sorrow burns, 
That it so late to love Thee learns. 


I went astray in passion’s mazes, 

I sought but found Thee not ; my sight 
Was dazed with earthly glory’s blazes, 
Enamored of created light ; 

But now, at length, all praise to Thee, 
Through faith, Thy beauteous face I see. 
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True sun! I thank Thee thou hast given 
The glorious light of truth to me ; 

I thank Thee, holy joy of Heaven, 

That Thou bast made me glad and free : 
I thank Thee, O thou Power divine, 
That kindled this new life of mine. 


——-+s49--—— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
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Mean of the week 54-82 

Same time last year 62°63. 

Rain + inches, equal to 24 gallons on a square 
foot, and 108,900 gallons on every square acre 
of surface, or 3,630 barrels. The rain of the 
6th and 7th was one of the greatest that had 
fallen for years, and was 1§ inches in excess of 
the quantity that fell in all of the Fifth month 
last year. 

Homer Eacuvs. 


—— 
INTERCOURSE OF THE SEXES. 
What makes those men who associate habit- 


willy with women superior to others? What 
makes that woman who is accustomed and at 


exe in the society of men superior to her sex} do 


in general? Why are the women of France so 
universally admired and loved for their collo- 
quial powers? Solely because they are in the 
habit of free, graceful, and continual conversa- 
tion with the other sex. Women in this way 
lse their frivolity; their faculties awaken ; 
their delicacies and peculiarities unfold all their 
beauty and captivation in the spirit of intellec- 
tual rivalry. And the men lose their pedantic, 
tude, declamatory, or sullen manner. ‘The coin 
of the understanding and the heart is changed 
tontinually. ‘Their asperities are rubbed off, 


their better materials polished and brightened, 
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and their richness, like fine gold, is wrought into 
finer workmanship by the fingers of woman, than 
it ever could be by those of men. The iron 
and steel of their character are hidden, like the 
harness and armor of a giant, in studs and knots 
of gold and precious stones, when they are not 
wanted in actual warfare.—J. Neal. 


A Friend has sent us for publication the an- 
nexed fable, by Jane Taylor. It contains a use- 


; | ful lesson to those who yet need to learn that 


“ sufficient to the day is the evil thereof.” 


THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 


An old clock, that had stood for fifty years in 
a farmer’s kitchen, without giving its owner any 
cause of complaint, early one summer’s morning, 
before any one of the family was stirring, sud- 
denly stopped. Upon this, the dial plate 
changed countenance with alarm, the hands 
made a vain effort to continue their course ; the 
wheels remained motionless with surprise; the 
weights hung speechless; and each member 
felt disposed to lay the blame on the other. At 
length the dial-instituted a formal enquiry, as 
to the cause of the stagnation, when hands, 
wheels, weights, with one voice protested their 
innocence. 

But now a faint tick was heard below from 
the Pendulum ; who thus spoke: “I confess 
myself to be the sole cause of the stoppage ; and 
I am wishing, for the general satisfaction, to as- 
sign my reasons. The truth is, I am tired of 
ticking.” Upon hearing this, the old clock be- 
came so enraged, that it was on the very point 
of striking. ‘ Lazy wire,” excla med the dial 
plate, holding up its hands. ‘“ Very good!” re- 
plied the pendulum, “it is vastly easy for you, 
mistress Dial, who have always as everybody 
knows, set yourself above me; it is vastly easy for 
you, [say, to accuse other people of laziness; you 
who have had nothing to do all your life, but 
to stare people in the face, and’ to amuse _— 
self with all that goes on in the kitchen. Think, 
I beseech you, how you would like to be shut 
up for life in this dark closet, and to wag 
backward and forward, year after year, as 

” 

“ As to that,’’ said the Dial, “is there nota 
window in your house on purpose for you to 
look through?” “For all that,” resumed the 
Pendulum, “ it is very dark here, and although 
there is a window, I dare not stop, even for an 
instant, to look out at it. Besides I am reall 
tired of my way of life, and if you wish, I will 
tell you how I took this disgust to my employ- 
ment. I happened to be thinking this morning, 
how many times I should have to tick, in the 
course of the next twenty-four hours; perha 
some one of you above there can tell me t 
exact sum.” The minute hand being quick at 
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fizures presently replied, ‘“ Kighty-six thousand, 
f ur hundred times.” “‘ Exactly so,” replied the 
Pendulum ; “ well I appeal to you all, if the 
very thought of this, was not enough to fatigue 
any one; and when I began to multiply the 
strokes of one day, by those of months and 
years, really it is no wonder that I felt dis- 
couraged at the prospect. So aftera great deal 
of reasoning and hesitation thinks I to myself, 
Til stop.” 

The Dial could scarcely keep its coun- 
tenance during this harangue, but resuming its 
gravity, it thus replied; “ Dear Mr. Pendu- 
lum, 1 am really astonished, that such a useful, 
industrious person as yourself, should have been 
seized with this sudden weariness. It is true, 
you have done a great deal of work in your 
time; so have we all, and are likely to do; 
which although it may fatigue us to think of, 
the question is whether it will fatigue us to do. 
Would you do me the favor to give half a dozen 
strokes to illustrate my argument.” 

The Pendulum complied and ticked six times 
at the usual pace. ‘ Now,” resumed the Dial, 
“may I be allowed to enquire, if that exertion 
ie at all fatiguing or disagreeable to you.” 
“‘ Not in the least,” replied the Pendulum, “ it 
is not of six strokes 1 complain, nor of sixty, 
but of millions.” “ Very good,” replied the 
Dia! ; “but recollect, that although you may 
think of a million of strokes in a second, you 
are only required to execute but one ; and how- 
ever often you may hereafter have to swing, a 
second will be given you each time, to swing 
in, which is all the time you can possibly use.” 
“That consideration staggers me, 1 confess,” 
said the Pendulum. “Then I hope,” resumed 
the Dial plate, “‘ that we shall all return to our 
duty, immediately, for the maid will be too late 
in bed if we stand idling thus.” 

Upon this the weights who had never been 
accused of light conduct, used all their influence 
in persuading him to proceed ; when, as if with 
one consent, the wheels began to turn, the 
hands began to move, the Pendulum began to 
swing, and to its credit ticked as Joud and regu- 
larly as ever; while a red beam of the rising 
san, that streamed through a hole in the window 
shutter, shining full upon the Dial plate, it 
brightened up, as if nothing had been the 
matter. 

When the farmer came down to breakfast 
that morning, upon looking at the clock, he de- 
elared his watch had gained half an hour in the 
night. 

—— 

In the ordering of human affairs, it is beau- 
tiful to see every man standing contentedly in 
his lot, and moving in the Divine fear and 
counsel, in performing the duties assigned him. 
While the mind is thus occupied, selfishness 
and self-consequence will disappear, and humili- 


_ty, true benevolence, and enlargement of under. 
standing will be found in the place thereof. 


In our paper of last week we gave a short 
extract from the beautiful and appropriate ad. 
dress delivered at the Female Medical College. 
It appears to us that the advantages offered by 
this institution should be more generally known 
and diffused; we therefore insert in the present 
number the announcement which accompanies 
the printed address. 

THE FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


North College Avenue and Twenty-second Street, 
Philadelphia, (near Girard College.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Fourteenth Annual Session of this Insti- 


, tution will commence on Wednesday, October 


1 14th, 1863, and continue five months. 

In the face of opposition, and amid the diff. 
culties inseparable from a new enterprise, the 
Faculty and Corporators have worked on in faith 

‘until they have seen many of the obstacles to 
the full medical education of women removed, 
and they are now able to offer facilities to the 
earnest student never possessed before. 

A hospital for the treatment of diseases 
of women and children, established under the 
auspices of this Institution, has treated, within 
the last year, in its indoor and outdoor depart. 
ments, more than fifteen hundred patients 
This is open to our students, and offers fine op- 
portunities for acquaintance with various form 
of disease, and with the operation of remedies. 

Still year by year the Faculty find additiond 
evidence that the ripe time for women to study 
and practice medicine has fully come, shown by 
the widening demand for their professional ser- 
vices, and the position accorded to the capable 
among them, as well as by the peculiar adapte 
tion which experience proves them to posses 
for many departments of medicine. 

The necessities and changes engendered by 
our civil war, demand new and remunerative 
employments for many women, and, to thow 
possessing the requisite qualifications, there is, 
perhaps, no sphere of noble and virtuous &- 
tivity that offers higher inducements than tha 
of medicine. ; 

The College possesses ample facilities for im- 
parting thorough scientific instruction in the 
various branches of a medical education; the 
lectures and demonstrations being aided by # 
excellent museum of papier mache m 
drawings, natural preparations, microscopes, 
other appuratus. 

The Faculty are deeply impressed with the 
necessity of raising the general standard of 
medical education, and it is their earnest desire 
to render those who go forth as the alumni of 
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this school, so thoroughly fitted for their work 
as to claim and receive the confidence and 
respect of the community and the profession. 
he curriculum of study in this Institution 
and the requirements for graduation, are in all 
respects as high as those of the best medical 
schools in this country. The candidate must 
have been engaged in the study of medicine for 
three years, and must have attended, in different 
ears, two courses of lectures on each of the 
hllowing subjects: Chemistry and Toxicology, 
Angtomy and Histology, Materia Medica and 
General Therapeutics, Physiology aud Hygiene, 
Principles and Practice of Medicine, Principles 
and Practice of Surgery, Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women and Children, and must also 
have taken two courses of instruction in Practi- 
cal Anatomy. 

The application for the degree must be made 
at least six weeks before the close of the ses- 
sion. 

The candidate, at the time of application, 
must exhibit to the Dean, the tickets for ad- 
mission to two courses of lectures, as above spe- 
cified, and present the graduation fee, and a the- 
sis on some medical subject, of her own composi- 
tion and penmanship. 

The thesis, which will in all cases be retained 
by the Faculty, will be referred for examination 
to one of the Professors, and general bad spell- 
ing or inattention to the rules of grammar, shall 
preclude a candidate from examination. 

Each candidate will be examined by each 
Professor separately, and when the examinations 
sre completed, will be voted for by ballot. 

THE FEES ARE AS FOLLOWS. 

Professor’s tickets each $10.00, making 
$70.00 the first year, and $70.00 the second 
= Practical Anatomy $5.00 each session. 

0 fees are required for lectures after the sec- 
ond session. Graduation fee $25.00. Whole 
cost of two more courses of lectures and gradu- 
ation, $175.00. Six students will be admitted 


annually to the lectures, on the payment of 


$20.00 per session, by making application at 
least thirty days before the opening of the ses- 
sion, accompanied by testimonials as to charac- 
ter, age, occupation, qualifications, and want of 
means. Any lady who does not incline to be- 
tome a physician, yet desires instruction in 
tome of the branches taught in a Medical Col- 

, 48 a part of a liberal education, may take 
the tickets and attend the lectures of any one or 
more of the Professors. 

Board will be secured for those who may re- 
quest it, either at the hospital or in some other 
place convenient to the College. 

Communications should be addressed to 


E. H. CLEVELAND, M. D., 


Woman’s Hospital, North College Avenue 
Philadelphia. ” 
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From the American Agriculturiat. 
ERGJT, OR SPURRED RYE. 
“ On a head of rye will sometimes be seen 


some blackish spurs, about half an inch long, in 
| place of the kernels. 
| in the head may be affected in this way, or it 
'may be the case with every one. 


Only one or two grains 


Though it 
bears no resemblance to the grain of rye, it is 


| really one, much changed by the attack of a 


minute miscroscopic fungus or mould. This at- 
tacks the grain on very young. The ergot 
is often nearly an inch long, and having some- 
what the shape of a cock’s spur, the name 
spurred rye has been given to it. It has a 
blackish purple color, and although no odor is 
noticeable in a single grain, when a quantity is 
together it has a very unpleasant smell. When 
the grain is thus diseased, it not only takes on 
an unnatural shape and appearance, but its che- 
mical character and its properties are also al- 
tered ; the grain no longer contains starch, but 
in its place is found a large o—— (over 30 
per cent.) ofa peculiar oil, and instead of being 
a nutricious food, it ie a powerful poison. In 
some parts of Europe, where rye is much more 
extensively used for food than with us, fearful 
epidemics have been caused by ergot being 
mixed with the food. Serious convulsions, loss 
of sight, gangrene, or mortification of the limbs, 
and death, have resulted from its use. The 
presence of ergotis not traced to any particulari- 
ty of soil or season ; sometimes it is very abun- 
dant, and at others the grain is entirely free 
from it. Nor is it confined to rye, for we have 
seen several grasses similarly affected, and it is 
said to have been found in wheat, though we 
suspect that the latter rarely occurs. From the 
well-known poisonous character of ergot, it will 
be seen that it is the duty of those who prepare 
“rye coffee” for sale, to carefully inspect the 
grain they make use of ; those who prepare it in 
their own families will be in no danger of poi- 
soning, if the ergot, which is so unlike rye, and 
so easily detected, be carefully picked out.” 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHOOL GIRLS. 


Anthony Trollope, in his new book on Ameri- 
cea, thus speaks of our school girls :—“I do not 
know any contrast that would be more surprie- 
ing to an Englishman, up to that moment igno- 
rant of the matter, than that which he would 
find by visiting, first of all, a free school in 
London and then a free school in New York. 
.The female pupil at a free school in London, as 
a rule, is either a ragged pauper or a charity 
girl; if not degraded, at least stigmatized by 
the badges and dress of the charity. We Eng- 
lishmen know well the type of pom and have a 
fairly correct idea of the amount of education 
which is imparted to them. We see the result 
afterwards when the same girls become our ser- 
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vants and the wives of our grooms and porters. 
The female pupil at a free school in New York 
is neither a pauper nor a charity girl. She is 
dressed with the utmost decency. She is per- 
fectly cleanly. In speaking to oe you cannot 
in any degree guess whether her father has a 
dollar a day or three thousand a year ; nor will 
"pea be able to guess by the manner in which 

er associates treat her. As regards her own 
manner to you, it is always the same as though 
her father in all respects were your equal.” 


A sanctified heart generally manifests itself 
in meckness and a sensibility of its own un- 
worthiness. 


ae me 


ITEMS. 

Domegstic.—A Commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent, consisting of Dr. S. G. Howe, Robert Dale 
Owen, and Col. M‘Kny, has been for some time en- 
gaged in investigating the condition and needs of the 
late slaves freed by the oper»tions of the war, witha 
view of organizing 2» comprehensive plan for their 
treatmgnt. Their labors have as yet been chiefly 
carried on in the vicinity of Washington, but they 
propose to visit other prominent positions. Mach 
testimony has been taken by them on various points 
connected with the subject. 


Removat oF THE Minnesota InptIans.—The remo- 


val of the Winnebago and Sioux tribes of Indians from } 


Minnesota will be commenced immediately, under 
the superintendence of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. They will be removed from Fort Sne'lixg 
by river to a tract of land near Fort Randall on the 
Upper Missouri, several hundred miles distant from 
any considerable white settlement. The Government 
will furnish them with agricultural implements in 
their new homes. 


A line of telegraph will be completed early this 
season from Littleton to the Crawford House, and 
also to the Franconia Notch. This will very much 
enhance the pleasure of a sojourn at those delightful 
summer retreats. 


PartapetPHia Scuoon or Design ror Women.— 
This school is prosperous. Its report for 1862 shows 
a balance in hand of $1,473. There have been dona- 
tions to the amount of $250, and a donation of 
$2,000 from the State. Letters from eminent manu- 
facturers in Philadelphia, New York, &c., show their 
satisfaction with the work of the graduates. For 
two terms in the year there were 92 students. ' The 
instruction is divided into preparatory, elementary, 
industrial (designing and wood-engraving classes) 
and Fine Art Departments. Nearly all the stadents 
attend lectures on Artistic Anatomy. 


Extexsion or Cotton Cuttivatioy.—The Manches- 
ter Cotton Supply Association have received many 
jateresting letters showing a desire in various parts 
of the world to extend the cultivation of the cotton 
plant. The efforts making in Egypt have induced 
the Association to send out all the seed that could 
be spared, and at their meeting on Tuesday they had 
applications from the West Indies, Brazil, La Plata, 
Weat coast of Africa, Bagdad, Java and Queensland. 
In the Turkish dominions there seems to be a great 
desire to revive the cultivation, and a letter from 
Salonica states that in the district of Serres no indi- 
genious seed would be sown this season, superior 
varieties being in favor. .The Governor of Bagdad 
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has applied for New Orleans seed, and states 
that a small quantity planted at Bussorah had suc. 
ceeded well. A letter from Guatemala shows how 
great a trade in cotton might be established there if 
suitable means were adopted. 


Corton Raising 1x Inp1ana.—Mr. Israel M. Parsons 
formerly of Springfield, but now a residevt of Vin. 
cennes, Ind., has appropriated fifty acres of choice 
land to the culture of cotton this season. A consi. 
derable quantity of land in that vicinity was planted 
with cotton last year and yielded handsomely. The 
investment having turned out so favorably, a still 
greater breadth of rich bottom land in the valley of 
the Wabash will be cottonized this year. There. is no 
difficulty in obtaining experienced cotton-raisers 
amongst the refugees from rebeldom who abound in 
that section.—Springfield Republican. 

A New Manure.—M. Orange, a landed proprietor 
near Aix, has discovered that the water which flows 
from gas menufactories, being highly charged with 
ammonia, may be efficaciously used as & manure on 
wheat lands. M. Orange emp'oyed this water ona 
field of five acres, which produced three successive 
crops of wheat without the assistance of any other 
manure. This water, on being an»lyzed, was found 
moreover to contain azote and hydrogen. 


A London paper says, at present 110 mails pass 
throngh the pneumatic despatch tube from the station 
to the district post office during the day, and not 
only letters but trucks of iron of the weight of five 
tons have passed, and adventurous visitors now and 
then perform their journey to their great delight. 


Iuprovep Huntina-Watcu.—There has recently 
been constructed, by an English artizan, a gold bunt- 
ing-watch of remarkable character. In addition to 
being a time-keeper of the utmost precision with 
chronometer adjustments, compensation balance, sad 
cylindrical spring, it exhibits on the dial-plate the 
following different indications: first, the equationof 
time ; second, the moon’s age; third, the month of 
the year; and fourth, the day of the month; in add 
tion to the bours, minutes and seconds, as in an or 
dinary watch. The mechanism is so contrivedsbat 
any one or the whole of the hands m-y be set back- 
wards or forwards at pleasure, without deranging the 
rest. This instrumeut may therefore be regarded ss 
one of the triumphs of modern horological science 4s 
well as of mechanical ingenuity. Every movement 
is laid down in the strictest proportion, and based 
upon calculations of an absolutely scientific charac 
ter. 


es 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frour anp Mgau.—The Flour market is inactive, 
with sales of Northwestern extra at $5 87 per barrel, 
do do. family at $631, and Obio extra family # 
$700 a $725. Small sales to the retailers sad 
bakers ranging from our lowest figure up to $9.00— 


the latter for fancy lots. There is not much Byt 
Flour or Corn Meal here. The former is held at $5 
a $5 25 and the latter at $2 25 per bbl. 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat continue smell 
Sales of fair and prime Pennsylvania Red at $1 8 
$1 70 per bushel, White at $1 80 to $1 90. Penm. 
Rye commands $1 06. Corn is scarce, and yellow is 
held at 91.92 cents. Oats are in stea:'y demand 
Sales of Pennsylvania are reported at 80 a 82 ceats 
weight. Prices of Barley and Malt remain ss la 
quoted. . 

Sexps.—Cloverseed is selling in 4 small way # 
$5 00 a $550 per 64 lbs. Timothy is nominal 
$160 a $200, and Flaxseed at $3 25 to $3 50 pe 
bushel. 
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